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"My lesbianism is connected to my 
revolutionary anti-imperialism 
because I feel like I'm struggling 
for my own life. I'm not allowed to 
bea lesbian in the US society and I 
think that's contributed a lot to my 
militancy." 

; ---Laura Whitehorn, 
defendant in the "Resistance 
Conspiracy" case 


Laura Whitehorn, Marilyn Buck, 
Susan Rosenberg and Linda Evans have 
been indicted, along with Alan 
Berkman and Tim Blunk, for seeking 
to influence, change, and protest 
policies and practices of the United 
States government concerning various 
international and domestic matters 
through the use of violent and 
illegal means." They are charged 
with aiding and abetting the 
bombings of a number of military and 
governmental buildings. No-one was 
injured by these bombings. 

On Friday, March 24, 1989, I 
had the opportunity, with photog- 
rapher Tia Lessin, to speak with the 
four women involved in the Resis- 
tance Conspiracy case at the D.C. 
Jail. I was full of curiosity and 
questions, and Tia and I ended up 
spending over seven hours at the 
jail. I had already read quite a bit 
of information about these defen- 
dants, including their statement and 
interviews from Sojourner and Ga 
Community News, so I already had a 
good idea of their political views, 
commitments and herstories. What 
continued to intrigue me was the 
more personal side. Although 1 
understand the need of a group to 
act as a group, in order to stress 
the fact that there is a movement 
out there, rather than a few 
isolated individuals, but the 
questions would not go away. Who are 
these women? What kind of political 
work did they start out doing and 
what made them decide that this was 
not enough? How do they feel about 
the bombings they have been accused 
of committing? What was it like to 
be Underground? 

Obviously I cannot include. even 
the majority of those conversations 
here due to space restrictions, so I 


` will try to at least convey the gist 


Of what was said. 


what radicalized you? 


According to the defendants' 
statement, the government does not 
Claim to know who committed the 
bombings. "The Reagan Administration 
wants to stage a show trial that 
will have a chilling effect on 
activists here. 

` These four women, along with 
codefendents Blunk and Berkman, 
have been long-term activists 
involved in the struggle for 
freedom in Vietnam, the Black and 
Puerto Rican Liberation movements, 
and women's and gay liberation. They 
started out like many of us, going 
to rallies, organizing, doing 
solidarity work. But at some point, 
in the course of their struggles, 
each of these four women decided 
that armed struggle is integral to 
revolution and the fight for 
liberation and each went underground 
to continue her political work. 

In Boston, Laura worked to 
defend Black families from racist 
attacks during the “anti-busing" 
offensive, helped to found the 
Boston/Cambridge Women's school. 
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Later, in New York, she worked to 
expose illegal FBI counterintel- 
ligence and was a member of the John 
Brown Anti-Klan Committee and the 
Madame Binh Graphics Collective. She 
was arrested in Baltimore in 1985 
and since then has been held in 
"preventive detention" without bail, 
in solitary confinement much of the 
time. 

"I don't think I could be me 
and have any integrity as a woman 
and not fight oppression," says 
She started out in SDS as 
an editor of New Left Notes and then 
moved to San Francisco where she 
worked for Movement Newspaper and 
was part of San Francisco ea Eelk 
using films to do anti-racist and 
student organizing, even showing 
films on walls in neighborhoods. 

She felt it was important to work 
with students to "make education 
something more that serves the 
people than serves the State." At 
that time, various revolutionaries, 
such as Che Guevara and Ho Chi Minh, 
were heroes of the people, revolu- 
tion was being made in Vietnam, 
Africa and Latin America, and it was 
a possibility much more than it is 
now. 

Marilyn was arrested in 1973 
and accused by the FBI of being a 
member of the Black Liberation Army. 
" I was not the only white person 
who supported Black Liberation," she 
said. “As a white woman, to support 
black people is threatening to the 
government. So, for two boxes of 
ammo I got a ten year sentence, 
because I supported» the Black 
Liberation, struggle and the right of 
Black people to seek liberation by 
any means necessary." She was sent 
to the control unit and behavior 


modification program at the Federal - 


Women's Prison in Alderson, West 
Virginia. In 1977, after serving 
four years, Marilyn was granted a 
furlough ‘and did not return. In 1979 
Assata Shakur was freed from prison 
and Marilyn was labelled as 
"suspect." In 1985, Buck was 
arrested and charged with the 
liberation of Shakur and with 
committing several robberies. She 
was sentenced to 70 years. 

"You reach a point where you 
realize you have more to gain by 
resisting than by maintaining the 
status quo of your life," said Susan 
Rosenberg. Susan worked with the 
Black Panther Party and the Young 
Lords Party while in high school and 
later worked with the anti-Vietnam 
war and women's movements. In 1976 
she travelled to Cuba to build a day 
care center. She is a Doctor of 
Acupuncture and Chinese Medicine and 
while treating people for drug 
addiction in Harlem she saw "the 
system convulse on itself" by 
blaming the victim, which was a 
radicalizing experience for her. "I 
was exposed to the Black Liberation 
struggle in New York in the 70's. I 
got to see, up close, the rise of 
the CoIntelPro [Counter-Intelligence 
Program] against the Black Libera- 
tion Front and see them attack 
people I worked with because of 
their work and it made me wanna 
fight racism and colonialism with 
every fiber of my being." Susan was 
arrested with Tim Blunk in November 
of 1984 and convicted of possession 
of explosives, weapons and false 
identification. They were both 
sentenced to 58 years. Since then, 
Susan spent 20 months at the 


Resistance Conspiracy Case 


notorious Lexington Control Unit and 
over three years either in small- 
group isolation or solitary confine- 
ment. 

Linda told us, “I went Under- 
ground for the first time when I was 
really young --21--and I was part of 
the Weathermen and SDS and at that 
point I had a very immature view of 

*what revolutionary struggle was, not 
fully realizing what a complex and 
prolonged struggle it is. But I knew 
that in order to win, we have to be 
serious and committed, willing to 
take risks just like people all over 
the world who are fighting for 
liberation." Linda was an SDS 
regional organizer and participated 
in the 1969 anti-war delegation to 
North Vietnam to receive Prisoners 
of War released by the Vietnamese. 
She was in a guerilla street theater 
troupe, a women's band and a women's 
printing and graphics collective. 
She worked to raise material aid for 
national liberation movements in 
Southern Africa, Palestine and 
Central America. She organized to 
stop Klan recruitment drives and 
paramilitary training in Texas. She 
was arrested in May 1985 and 
convicted of harboring a fugitive 
and using a false name to buy four 
guns-- she was sentenced to 45 years 
imprisonment. 


what led you 
underground? 


Each of the four women at some 
point in her life decided to "go 
underground" in order to continue 
her political activity. I asked all 
four women what it was that made 
them decide to become clandestine 
revolutionaries and why they had — 
felt that clandestinity was neces- 
sary. 

"I went underground because I 
was hunted by the FBI and because I 
don't think the State should define 
my political work," said Susan. 

Laura said that one does not go 
underground solely because of armed 
struggle, but also to participate in 
a wide spectrum of resistance 
activities that are not completely 
open to the government. She pointed 
out that she had an FBI file that 
was 300 pages long when she did 
political work under her own name 
from 1969-77. 

Linda explained that there are 
different levels of clandestinity 
and different reasons for it. For 
example, if you are planning to take 
over a building and you don't want 
the government to know about it 
ahead of time, you might decide not 
to use the telephone when discussing 
your plans. She said that-you don't 
have to be underground in order to 
build a stink bomb and take it to 
where ever the CIA is speaking. 
"Clandestinity is a way we can 
protect our movement against the 
government's weapons of political 
repression and counter-insurgency." 


what do you think 
of armed resistance? 


When Laura first became 
politically active in the 1960's, 
she was in support of non-interven- 
tion in Vietnam, but she later 
supported the National Liberation 
Front because she felt that the 


Vietnamese people could not achieve 
their freedom with their present, US 
supported government. Similarly, she 
was working with the nonviolent 
civil rights movement before she saw 
several Black Panthers "mowed down." 
She came to realize that as long as 
people are colonized, they cannot be 
free. "I believe in taking actions 
that are effective in some way....1 
don't believe that this government 
gives up power of its own free will. 
I don't think the system as it is 
can be altered to take into account 
people's needs... I think something 
more fundamental is needed to change 
ite aoe 

How does Laura feel about the 
bombings she has been accused of 
committing? "I don't think that a 
bombing by itself does anything, any 
More than a demonstration by itself. 
It's a matter of building a movement 
that uses all different tactics...- 
This is the only movement I know of 
in the world that polices itself. 
The starting off point for a lot of 
groups is that we cannot do anything 
illegal." Laura said that the 
bombing of the Capital after the US 
invasion of Grenada, "the one 
black, independent, socialist nation 
in this hemisphere" said to the 
world that the people in this 
country do not necessarily support 
everything this government does. 

"Tactics have to be judged in 
the context of the real conditions 
existing in a given period," said 
Marilyn. "There are many tactics 
which can and should be used. What 
works ‘at one time and place may not 
somewhere else. The true value of 
any strategy or tactic can only be 
analyzed in the context of gains and 
losses." 

"I think it's all important," 
said Susan. "...Anything that 
people can do to, for example, stop — 
intervention in El Salvador is 
critical, be it lobbying or direct 
action against the State Department 
or joining the FMLN in El Salvador. 
The entire range in that resistance 
is critical. We, in America, need 
an expanded view of what we can do 
to stop our government, the war 
machine...You never do something 
because you know the efficacy of it 
in the beginning. You don't just 
start because you know you're going 
to win." 

"I felt it was important to try 
to expand the political tactics in 
the movement, so I went under- 
ground," said Linda. "I think our 
movement really needs to be mili- 
tant, to escalate our seriousness 
and our willingness to-resist the 
State to build a revolution, because 
I don't believe that reform will win 
the fundamental changes we are 
fighting for. It won't happen unless 
we address the basics. Demonstra- 
tions, lobbying, etc. are all 
important, but we also need to be 
serious about what it will take to 
win: I believe in the right of every 
oppressed person to do what it 
takes." 


what is it like 
to be underground? 


I asked Laura about how one can 
continue to communicate with the 
grass roots when underground: "Any 
clandestine movement, and under- 
ground, has to be connected with the 
needs, demands, and goals of the 
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broader resistance struggles. How 
those connections are made is not 
something I can talk about in the 
particular. But I do think you can 
see the political connections when 
you find underground and above 
ground groups - people who never 
have and will never actually know 
each other - raising the same 
demands and directing their efforts. 
at the same enemy." 

"It is difficult to be under- 
ground," said Marilyn, because "J 
didn't talk to my family for years. 
The FBI bothered them. They don't 
approve of my politics. It is not 
socially acceptable to be a politi- 
cal prisoner in this society or to 
be wanted by the FBI." Choosing to 
go underground also cancelled the 
Marilyn's option to have children. 
"But on the other hand, you meet new 
people. It's like moving to a new 
city and building a new life....1 
was a fugitive for nearly eight 
years. I couldn't go to demonstra- 
tions because I knew that the 
counterinsurgency forces would be 
taking pictures and analyzing them 
to ‘build profiles of people ...1 
couldn't go places where the FBI 
would be surveiling people." 

"Going Underground was a very 
hard thing to do," said Susan, 
"because you have to make a break 
with your life and what you've 
established as your life, your 
identity. It was hard to do that..- 
.«.I was on the FBI wanted list. They 
were looking for me..." 

"On a real personal level," she 
continued, "I loved being under- 
ground because I left the movement 
and had to live a much more regular 
kind of life. I dug that a lot. I 
had to move to new cities. I learned 
a lot about "regular America" 
because we [on the Left] create 
enclaves, we isolate ourselves," 
said Susan. "I didn't spend 100% of 
my time looking over my shoulder, 
but it's a big step to take. Making 
the commitment to clandestine 
resistance prepared us all for the 
isolation in jail." 


life in prison 


"I try not let prison kill my 
vitality," says Marilyn. The stress 
of prison is enormous, from isola- 
tion to the excruciating noise 
level, to the fact that Marilyn has 
been preparing for various: trials 
for four years without a respite. 
But she says it's different to be in 
prison now than before. “When I was 
in jail in '74, I found myself being 
rigid, not having a framework of 
what was expected of me" asa 
political prisoner, being one of 
very few women political prisoners 
at that time. She compared being in 
prison to being a doctor or nurse, 
in that your heart breaks every day 
from what you see. "How do you keep 
your humanity and not become de- 
sensitized?" 

I asked Marilyn how a revolu- 
tionary deals with the extreme 
control a prison has over one's 
life. "You choose your battles. My 
own humanity is affected if I am in 
a rage day after day. Only if you 
can control it and direct it does it 
go where you want it to go." 

"One of the good things about 
being here in Washington now is that 
I meet-so many people," which 
Marilyn did not get a chance to do 
while in Federal prison, where very 
few prisoners are permitted --and 
only after they are checked out by 


the FBI. 


Since Linda and Laura identify 
themselves to the press as lesbians, 
I asked Linda if she is "out" to the 
general population of the jail. "Oh, 
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of course! There are a lot of 
lesbian relationships here, whether 
these women are lesbians on the 
street or not. Usually those of us 
who are lesbians in our lives are 
easy to. locate. But the guards use 
it as favoritism. Having sex in 
prison is illegal. You can go to the 
hole even for being in another 
woman's cell. The guards use this as 
a tool for control. If they let it 
slide then it's favoritism." 

None of these women have 
stopped organizing since she has 
been imprisoned. 

"You have to assert your 


„humanity and adulthood at every 


opportunity," said Linda, "...by 
insisting on your human dignity. 

One of the main ways women are 
controlled in prison: is that we're 
treated like children. We have to 
resist on a daily basis. ....Every- 
body chooses their battle and mostly 
we try to choose the one's that 
affect other people too." When Linda 
was detained in Louisiana, she found 
out that many of the women their had 
had their teeth pulled while in 
jail, but were not given replace- 
ments, so Linda organized to get 
teeth and eyeglasses for the women 
there. 

On March 15, they organized for 
and joined in a 24 hour fast in 
support of political prisoners who 
have been on hungerstrike* in South 
Africa and West Germany. Over 400 
prisoners all over the country 
participated, including some from 
che general population at the D.C. 

ail. = 


case update 


On March 16 and 17 the six 
defendants were in court for pre- 
trial motions, concerning several. 


issues. First of all, they were — 


requesting the removal of the 
plexiglass bullet-proof wall that 
separates the audience from the 
court proceedings and the surveil- 
lance cameras which will be focussed 
on the defense table and on sup- 
porters, on the grounds that these 
devises will prejudice the jury. 
"Political repression is the 
start," said Marilyn. "...Once it 
becomes acceptable [to do these 
things to political prisoners] then 
it is more easily accepted in 
society at large." She pointed out 
that people get used to repression, 
for example, some people have said 
"so what? There are surveillance 
cameras in banks and plexiglass 
partitions in some corner stores." 


Susan Rosenberg ~ 
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The six have filed a motion to 
dismiss and sever based on double - 
Jeopardy, since several of them have 
already been tried, convicted, and 
sentenced with the exact same 


evidence that will be used in this 


trial. They are also requesting a 
severance because Laura, Marilyn and 
Linda are charged with conspiracy, 
while Susan, Tim and Alan are not. 

"One of their desires is to put 
us away for life," said Laura. As of 
this writing, Federal District Court 
Judge Greene has not yet made a 
ruling on any of these motions. 

Some time this month, there 
will be an evidentiary hearing 
where the judge will decide whether 
certain evidence will be suppressed 
due to illegal search and seizure. 
Laura explained that the search done 
to the Baltimore apartment where she 
was arrested was illegal because the 
FBI claimed it was searching for 
any "booby-trap bombs,” yet while 
they were searching, they did not 
attempt to evacuate the attached 
apartments. The hearing will be held 
at the courthouse on 3rd and 
Pennsylvania in courtroom 10. 

When asked if she was optimis- 
tic about the outcome of the case, 
Laura replied, "I'm optimistic in 
the sense that we're making some 
breakthroughs in talking about 
resistance. More people are inter- 
ested in our case than a year ago." 

I asked Susan if she thought 
supporters at the hearings would 
make a difference: "The point is to 
separate and isolate us from our 
communities, to create a wall, a 
division, to make us appear like an 
absolute lunatic element of resis- 
tance...so I think any time that 
barrier gets bridged, it's impor- 
tant. its an incredibly important 
statement to show that resistance 
won't go away. For me personally, to 
see all those people in court [at 
the pretrial motions hearings] was 
an incredible thing." 


by kelley ellsworth 


If you would like to send 
a letter of support to any of 
these women, their addresses are: 
Susan Rosenberg #233-412 
Linda Evans #233-411 
Laura Whitehorn #220-858 
Marilyn Buck #233-396 


NEWS FLASH: I have just been 
informed that charges have been 
dropped concerning Susan, Alan and 
Tim. Linda, Laura and Marilyn will 
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